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Newberry library"; if this is an indication of 
the quality of future numbers, one may predict 
for them a grateful reception. 



Abthxtb Adams. 



Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Additional Notes on Ward's History of 
English Dramatic Literature 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 



—Ward's History of English Dramatic 
Literature remains in many respects such a use- 
ful reference book for students of the drama that 
it seems worth while to point out two slight errors 
for the sake of a possible third edition. 

In summarizing Hey wood's Four P's (2d ed., 
Vol. i, p. 245) Mr. Ward states that "The com- 
petition consists in the telling of two stories by the 
Palmer and the Pardoner, and the outbidding of 
their lies circumstantial by a monstrously extrava- 
gant assertion on the part of the 'Poticary." 
The fact is that the 'Poticary and the Pardoner 
tell the tales, while the Palmer, whose extensive 
travels add point to the statement, easily proves 
'himself the greatest liar of the three by remarking 
vthat in the whole course of his journeyings he has 
never seen a woman out of patience. 

In the discussion of Redford's morality, Wyt 
and Science (op. oit., pp. 127, 128) the statement 
is made that ''There is an amusing scene, in 
which Ignorance is put through a spelling-lesson 
by Idlenes, the word which he is set to spell 
being Ingland." The scene is an amusing one, 
but the word which the fool is set to spell is not 
Ingland, but his own name, spelled Ingnorance. 
Since at that time the final e of Ingnorance Was 
pronounced, Idlenes has five syllables to teach 
the fool on his "thummes." If the lesson had 
been Ingland, which has only two syllables, the 
humorous situation could not have been so clev- 
erly sustained for forty-five lines. It is easy to 
see how the error was made, for Idlenes tries to 
teach Ingnorance the first syllable, Ing, of his 
name, by a reference to the same syllable in 
Ingland. 

Margbetta Martin. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



Beowulf 168-9 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The two lines : 

No he //one ■gifstol grefon moste, 
Mafi&wnfor metode, ne hit myne wisse 

have been much discussed. It will not be neces- 
sary for me to sum up anew the conflict of opin- 
ions ; that has been done admirably by Schucking, 
p. 100 of his edition. 

In the O. E. Bede, however^ there is a curiously 
parallel expression which no one — to the best of 
my belief — has noted. Bede is telling of the 
man who was (physically) tormented by evil 
spirits and of his miraculous cure. In Miller's 
ed., p. 186, 18-20, we read : " Ond sti&fian of 
pare tide f>a awyrgedan gastas hine mid namige 
ege ne mid geswencnisse gretan dorston." The 
Latin original reads : " neque aliquid ex eo tem- 
pore nocturni timoris aut uexationis ab antiquo 
hoste pertulit." The O, E. rendering, it will be 
seen, is free; still, the 'thought' of "aliquid 
timoris aut uexationis pertulit" is fairly conveyed 
by ' ' mid nsenige ege ne mid geswencnisse gretan. " 

As a whole, the Bede passage proves that 
grHan was not restricted to the sense of the 
modern 'greet,' but might be used in malam 
partem = to approach with unfriendly intent. 



Cornell University. 



J. M. Hart. 



Slang : to get cold feet 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The slang phrase, " to get cold feet," 
which has become current in the sense of 'to re- 
cede from a difficult position, or to lose one's 
nerve,' does not appear in English in former 
days. No reference to it can be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary, or in the reprinted edition of 
Grose's Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
1795. Farmer and Henley in their seven- vol- 
ume work, Slang and Us Analogues, do not give 
it. Even the works treating of American slang, 
including the works of Bartlett, Maitland, Tan- 
ner and Clapin, make no reference to it. The 
expression occurs, however, in the most popular 
novel by the Low German writer, Fritz Reuter. 
In his Stromtid ('Years of Roving'), part n, 
chapter 22, he describes a card-party. One of 
the players, who - was in bad luck, seeking an 
excuse to quit the game, rose up and said that 
he had got cold feet (Aei hadd holde Font 
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kregen). The novel referred to was first pub- 
lished in 1862. Is it likely that in this pretext 
to break off the game an indication of the Dutch 
or German origin of the slang use of the expres- 
sion is given ? 

J. P. L. Raschen. 

Lafayette College. 



Slick-free OB stick-free? 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Shirley's The Young Admiral (Gif- 
ford' s ed., pp. 128-160), the phrase "Slick and 
shot free " occurs five times, and the phrases "free 
from slick and shot ' ' and ' ' slick free ' ' ouce each. 
Gifford, evidently puzzled by the expression, in- 
vents this explanation: "Whether slick was a 
cant phrase for a sword (or steel), from its 
smooth and polished appearance, I know not ; 
wherever the word is used, as here, in combina- 
tion with shot, it evidently bears a meaning of 
this kind." He also states, somewhat vaguely, 
that "the expression . . . is found in other writers 
of Shirley's time." Nares' Glossary (ed. Halli- 
well and Wright) gives the word slick-free, defin- 
ing it as "impervious to a sword or other slick 
weapon," and adds that the word occurs in Hol- 
lyband. An examination of the quarto edition of 
The Young Admiral (1637) shows that at least 
three times the word is printed stick instead of 
slick. Gifford, thinking this a misprint, silently 
changed the reading. But is it not more than 
probable that stick-free is the form that Shirley 
wrote? It has the merit of being intelligible, 
while slick-free, in spite of Gifford' s effort to 
explain it, is meaningless. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the German stichfrei, — invulnerable. More- 
over, Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy), in the 
chapter "Of Witches and Magicians" (parti, 
sect, rr, mem. i, subsection iii, or vol. i, p. 233 
of Shilleto's edition), has this passage : "They 
(i. e. witches) can make stick frees, such as shall 
endure a rapier's point, musket shot, and never 
be wounded." The passage is especially perti- 
nent, because Burton has in mind the same kind 
of witchcraft and charms that Shirley is ridiculing 
in the scenes referred to. 



Alfred C. Potteb. 



Harvard College Library. 



BRIEF MENTION 

Shakespearian Punctuation. By Percy Simpson 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911). This book 
should have the effect of diverting a share of 
attention from attempts at emendations of the 
text to a better appreciation of the meaning of its 
original punctuation. More important than many 
a verbal change is the correct punctuation of, for 
example, the opening lines of the 84th sonnet : 

" Who is it that says most which can say more 
Than this rich praise that you alone are you " 

Here a mark of interrogation has erroneously 
become fixed after "which" (here a relative 
pronoun) and at the end of the second line (p. 
13). Mr. Simpson has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Shakespeare by consid- 
ering the system of punctuation of the First 
Folio and of the first edition of the sonnets as a 
coherent whole. The old system is thus acquitted 
of the charge of being the haphazard result of the 
printers' ignorance. But more than this, the 
system, "on the whole sound and reasonable," 
is found to be worthy of 'poetic study,' because 
it reveals not only the sense of many a passage 
that has been distorted by modern points, but 
also the rhythm and cadence of the text, and 
features of the master's style. To illustrate the 
last statement, it is a valid induction that shows 
a feature of Shakespeare's style and rhythm to 
lurk in an avoidance of monotony "by putting 
an adjective with the second pair" of a double 
antithesis. Thus, Macbeth i, ii, 57 is correctly 
printed in the First Folio : 

" Point against point, rebellious arm 'gainst arm " 

The old system of punctuation, from Spenser to 
Milton, is, of course, to a very considerable extent 
rhythmic, and therefore free, in contrast to the 
modern logical and grammatical system with its 
rigid rules and stubborn fashions. Mr. Simpson 
has arranged his material under the 'points' of 
punctuation. A cross-classification, .under the 
logical categories, would perhaps have served his 
purpose better. The book is incomplete in range 
of matter and inconclusive in method of examina- 
tion ; but it must show the importance of study- 
ing the rhythmic and rhetorical principles under- 
lying this neglected system of punctuation. The 
classical scholar has been trained in the observa- 
tion of a long tradition of rhythmic prose (for a 
bibliography of the subject see Am. Journal of 
Phil., xxv, 454, note), and he therefore comes 
to the reading of an author like Robert Greene 
(see Professor K. F. Smith, id., xxxn, 346) 
with the conviction that the 'old fashioned' 
punctuation served with consistency a rhetoric 



